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WILLIAM EVERETT’S ORATION ON PATRIOT- 
IsM.—We have received a copy of William 
Everett’s ovation on Patriotism, which he de- 
livered the day after commencement at Har- 
vard College in Cambridge, iast summer. Ex- 
tracts from this oration were produced in THE 
FRIEND soon afterwards, and a considerable 
call for copies of it has resulted in the publi- 
cation of an edition of five thousand by the 
‘‘Peace Association of Friends,” No. 20 8. 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, for distribution, 
especially among those who would listen to a 
philosophic discussion of peace, rather than a 
Scriptural argument. It is for the benefit of 
that class that the reprint is made, and not to 
endorse the author’s every mode of expression. 
The Phi Beta Kappa Society before whom the 
address was deliveréd, is named by Greek ini- 
tials of a motto meaning ‘‘ Philosophy the guide 
of life,’’ language at which we would revolt 
the more decidedly were not the word ‘‘phil- 
osophy’’ now accepted by its members in its 
original meaning of ‘‘love of wisdom,’’ so as 
to include religion, and all that belongs to 
‘* watching daily at wisdom’s gates.’’ The 
motto is now understood by that association gen- 
erally as including revelation. While we deem 
that ‘‘other foundation” for peace ‘‘can no 
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The White Peril. 


The question has lately been published, ‘‘Is 
Japan, without Christianity, a ‘yellow peril?’ ” 
Even more alarming to us the question, Are 
the United States —is the Anglo-Saxon race— 

without Christianity, a white peril? 
Where we throw off Christianity, as in war- 
fare we do, the comparison seems creditable 
to the Japanese. And we must expect the 
white race, without Christ, to be as much 
worse, more unprincipled, and more dangerous 
to the world and to itself, than other races, in 
proportion to its greater resources of power, 
intellect and civilization. Like great talents 
; in an unprinicipled man, the largely endowed 
nation without Christian principle becomes a 
power for evil, a menace to the peace of the 
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prehension of a ‘‘yellow peril’’ or of any other. 
= “The leaves of the tree of life will be for the 
healing of the nations.’’ 








soever I send, receiveth me.”’ 
From the brief minute on the state of the 
Society, we would present these words:— 





As we seek from day to day whether following 
the plow or in the work-shop, or whatever occupa- 
tion; so to dwell under the holy influence of Him 
that came and is coming into our hearts in order 
to redeem us, we will be preserved in the fear of 
the Lord and in unity one with another and the 
worship which is acceptabie to Him and edifying 
to ourselves, will be performed in our assemblies. 
However small our meetings and isolated our mem- 
bers, when continually living in the fear of the Most 
High, we will make all reasonable sacrifice to meet 
with our brethren to worship God. Even though 
there be but two or three, if we are gathered in his 
name, we have the promise that He will be in the 
midst. 


Lively observations also have attracted our 
notice in the several epistles received from 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence, and we de- 
sire as follows to reproduce some of them: 


It is a time when the disciples of the meek and 
lowly Jesus should earnestly endeavor to manifest 
in their daily lives and conversation to a sinful world 
the fruits of the Spirit, and let our lights so shine 
that others may be induced to have fellowship with 
us, because our fellowship is with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.— Western. 

Our faith is the victory that overcometh the world 
and makes us pillars in the Temple of our God, to 
go no more out. Blessed is that servant who know- 
eth his Master's will and doeth it.—O/zo. 

We have great cause to be thankful to the Giver 
of every perfect gift, when we consider the suffer- 
ings in various parts of the world, that are taking 
place in this, our day, caused by famine, pestilence 
and cruel wars, whilst we are preserved from all 
these; kept, as it were, in the hollow of his hand. 
Oh! that the inhabitants of the whole world could 
be prevailed upon to let the blessed Saviour come 
into their hearts and rule there, that they might be- 
come true seekers after, and follow Him in the way 
of the Cross and do his will.— Canada. 


Our great desire is that all who claim the name 
of Friends may so far understand the original 
groundwork of our Society as to put aside all inno- 
vations which tend to tear down and destroy; and 
that they may know by a living spiritual experience 
within themselves of that life which will build up 
the church in unity and once more establish it upon 
the sure foundation of Christ the Lord. 

The great prophet of the Hebrews declared even 
in his early day that, ‘‘ This commandment which 
I command thee this day, it isnot hidden from thee 
neither is it far off. It is notin Heaven that thou 
shouldst say, who shall goup for us to Heaven and 
bring it unto us that we may hear it and do it, 
neither is it beyond the sea that thou shouldst say, 
who shall go over the sea for us and bring it unto 
us that we may hear it and do it: but the word is 
very nigh thee in thy mouth and in thy heart, that 
thou mayst do it.’’ This is the word ot faith which 
the Apostles also preached: but this day and time 
many even under our name utterly deny these truths 
and repudiate the faith and practice of our prede- 
cessors. But it remains to be a truth that the Word 
is in every heart. condemning the evil which is there 
and, on the other hand, commending that which 
is good: and itis only as each individual is mindful 
of that Word which is nigh unto him that he can 
grow in living grace and become a strong man in 
Christ. 

In this connection we are also reminded of the 
words of the prophet wherein he declares, ‘‘ My 
doctrine shall drop as the rain, my spirit shall dis- 
till as the dew, as the small rain upon the tender 
herb and the shower upon the grass.’’ Even so, 
gently and tenderly cometh the Word of the Lord 
into the heart of man, and no human being may 
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discern it in another. The human heart, when 
dedicated to the service of the Lord becomes his 
dwelling place like unto the Holy of holies in the 
outward temple of old, wherein no man might enter 
save the High Priest only. So it is with the Holy 
of holies in each individual temple. No other man 
may know what passes there and none may enter 
save the High Priest only, even the Divine Judge 
of all the earth. 

When this Divine influence comes to reign in us 
then we may understand the words of the prophet: 
‘*T will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall 
be joyful in my God: for He hath clothed me with 
the garment of Salvation, He has covered me with 
the robe of righteousness as a bridegroom decketh 
himself with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth 
herself with jewels. For as the earth bringeth 
forth her bud and the garden causeth the things 
that are sown in it tospring forth, so the Lord God 
will cause righteousness and peace to spring forth 
before all nations.’’ 

We believe that among those who have departed 
from ancient Quakerism there is still a living seed 
which, if it could be watered and nourished, might 
yet produce fruits of righteousness. The field is 
already white unto the harvest, and we continue to 
cherish the hope that valiant servants of the Lord 
may yet be found who will go forth in his name 
and power, become instrumental in ‘‘ binding up 
the broken-hearted, in proclaiming liberty to the 
captives and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound.’’ Our great desire is that all this may 
come to pass; that the alternative may never be 
known to come to pass when ‘‘ strangers shall stand 
and feed your flocks and the sons of the alien shall 
be your ploughmen and your vinedressers.”’ 

Finally, brethren, let us all have charity one for 
another, remembering that we ourselves are frail. 
‘* Behold how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity. It is like the prec 
ious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon 
the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to 
the skirts of his garments, as the dew of Hermon. 
and as the dew that descended upon the mountains 
of Zion; for there the Lord commanded the bless- 
ing, even life for everlasting.”’"— New England. 

We have liberty to acknowledge that in the po- 
sition you occupy, and by the endeavor you make 
to uphold the simple but vital characteristics of the 
faith once delivered to the saints, and maintained 
by the faithful ofall generations, you are an encour- 
agement to us in the line of obedience to the law 
of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus which makes 
free from the law of sin and death. We have had 
also similar privilege from the perusal of epistles 
from our brethren of the other Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond. 

Highly valuing our distinctive calling, we are 
persuaded that qualification is intrusted to us for 
the enlightenment of others touching the verities 
of spiritual life. And living testimonies have been 
declared among us making it plain that effort in 
this direction is not limited to public utterance of 
specially gifted members, however much these may 
be used by the Great Head of the church. and es- 
teemed by good men, and manifestly serviceable. 
For now, as ever, the ‘‘ more excellent way’’ for 
perfecting the body of Christ is by all the members 
being possessed by the love of the Redeemer, 
heavenly charity awakening and stimulating each 
to follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth in ded- 
ication and sacrifice on behalf of others, fulfilling a 
ministry which no human learning or reasoning of 
intellectual argument can produce, nor overturn, 
or arrest.—/owa. 


We have been encouraged to adhere to plainness 
in dress and address, with the assurance that al- 
though ‘‘the outside appearance cannot change 
the heart, yet the heart can change the outside.”’— 
Towa ( Women's Meeting). 


There is, indeed, as expressed in your epistle, a 
vast need of reviving the ‘‘ forgotten doctrine ’’ of 
the wonderful privilege of access to God, accorded 
by Divine mercy to every individual under the 
Priesthood of Christ. We would express the hope 
that all with us and with you may be faithful to the 
light made manifest unto them, and that all the 
gifts bestowed by the Creator, may be made use of 
under his direction, for the advancement of his 
Kingdom on earth, and for the leading of poor, sin- 
ful man to seek redemption through the blood of ! 
Christ Jesus, our Saviour and Redeemer.— New | 
England (Women’s Epistle). 


THE FRIEND. 


From the Diary of James Gough. 

My whole delight was \in the company of 
Christ, my dear Lord and Master. I was 
directed by Him to do all things well, and 
bear all things with meekness. And as I on 
my part carefully regarded and practised his 
directions, my soul enjoyed the sweet sense 
of his approbation. And I preferred it before 
all the world, which I saw to be of little 
value compared with the favor of its Almighty 
Creator. To please Him I thought well worth 
all the toil and suffering of the day; and the 
desire of doing it, whetted my industry and 
strengthened my patience. Thus I enjoyed 
a good time and was often overcome with the 
love and kindness of my dear Redeemer. 

For in Him I had now a Father, a guardian 
and a friend, and an excellent one indeed, 
who embraced me with the most engaging 
affection, when I applied myself to do every 
thing rightly. All friends and relations, with 
all kinds of enjoyments seemed to centre in 
Him alone, for He alone amply supplied all, 
and having Him was having everything that 
was good. In his presence there could be no 
want. It was then no hard matter for me 
to deny every natural and corrupt desire, as 
for his sake, and to renounce the objects 
which had formerly pleased me too well, and 
which I had been foolishly fond of, and yet 
for the rejection of these things, which had 
done me no good, but harm, I ever found Him 
a rich rewarder. 

In his presence I could envy no man, how- 
ever rich, eminent or seemingly happy; but 
I loved all men as his workmanship, and wished 
that all would come to Him, and in and with 
Him be truly happy for ever. 

Then bidding farewell to the world and its 
vanities, whose beauty and alluring lustre 
were tarnished and eclipsed in my eyes through 
the superior brightness of the Sun of Right- 
eousness shining in my heart, I loved solitude 
that I might seek Him, who now became the 
life of my life, and wait for his fresh appear- 
ing to me, who brought with Him not only 
light to show me my blemishes and defects, 
but animating fortitude, fervent desire and 
Divine help to withstand and surmount corrupt 
habits and propensities, and vigilantly in the 
secret of the soul to guard against the first 
rising of any imagination, or inclination, that 
was not consistent with the pure holy dis- 
coveries of his blessed spirit. Thus with the 
royal Psalmist,(Psal. xvi: 11): ‘‘In his presence 
I found fulness of joy.’’ My mind was moulded 
into a Divine frame, a new creation of pure 
love to God and to men, wherein the heavens 
and the earth in a sweet harmony, seemed to 
shew forth the power, wisdom and goodness 
of the one good Father and preserver of the 
whole. I rejoiced that I had lived to see 
such a day, wherein I had a sure evidence in 
my own bosom of being translated to a better 
world, to live forever united to Him and his, 
if I should then be snatched from this. 

May I never forget the day of this his most 
engaging kindness and of my espuusals to Him. 
I may say truth is truth, unchangeably excel- 
lent, holy, pure and perfectly good. It leads 
to everything that is best, and upholds in it, 
and rewards for every act and instance of 
self-denial in obedience to its dictates. Ever 
worthy to be admired, adored, reverenced, 
loved and served by all the nations in the world, 
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as that which alone would make all happy in 
true love, and preserve all in pure and spot- 
less order every where. So would earth re- 
semble heaven, and its inhabitants be linked 
in a holy, blessed society with Christ, with 
angels and the spirits of the just made perfect, 
in enjoying together the brightness of his 
presence, in whose presence is joy, and at whose 
right hand are rivers of pleasure for evermore. 
For this our Lord prayed to his Father on be- 
half of his disciples, ‘‘Sanctify them through 
thy fruth; thy word is truth.’’ 
Friends and Politics. 

‘‘We cannot have both Christ and party 
politics at the same time.’’ This startling 
statement appeared in THE FRIEND lately. 
Can it be that a Christian cannot follow the 
Divine will when he votes? Is there no kind 
of politics that is Christian? Are all that hold 
political office doing contrary to his righteous 
law? Can not a man serve Christ as a law- 
maker? I have not been able to see anything 
anti-Christian in a life devoted to public service. 
In fact it seems to me that Wm. Penn’s acts 
as a public man were only secondary to his 
labors in the ministry in the furthering Christ’s 
kingdom on the earth. If any Friend sees 
only evil in politics he should shun the evil, 
for his own soul’s sake, and for his country’s 
sake. ‘‘Ever follow that which is good.” 
So if a Friend sees that which tends toward 
good in politics or any other department of 
human endeavor, should he not encourage the 
good? Let him set his soul like steel against 
selling his vote for considerations of business 
or being betrayed into endorsing those evil 
policies whose inevitable tendency is toward 
war and drunkenness, with their innumerable 
brood of crimes. 

Oh! for wisdom that can discern the signs of 
the times! WALTER E. VAIL. 
Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth Mo. 6, 1goo. 

{We doubt whether there is any substantial 
difference between the above and the contribu- 
tion on page 186. The protest of the earlier 
writer did not seem to us to be against any 
active political interest at all, but against 
‘*political” and ‘‘party strife.’’? He thought 
that the spirit of strife in politics was lower- 
ing to spiritual life. Such, indeed, is the 
natural tendency of strife. ‘‘The servant of 
the Lord must not strive’ (2 Tim ii: 24). And 
so we viewed the expression ‘‘we cannot have 
both party politics and Christ at the same 
time,” in the sense of having the one or the 
other as our leading interest, in that ‘‘No 
man can serve two masters.”’ 

We believe much interest in right laws and 
Christian government ought to be expressed 
or testified for by Friends through their votes, 
or, possibly, service as officers. The powers 
of government are declared by the apostle to 
be ‘‘ordained of God,” and.a rightly concerned 
officer or ruler is declared to be a ‘‘minister 
of God.” Christ commanded to ‘‘Render unto 
Cesar [or civil government] the things that 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.””, Where the things of God are kept 
uppermost, or ‘‘the heavens above the earth,” 
there is little danger (though so seductive are 
they we may never be out of danger) of being 
carried away by politics. But it is their get- 
ting the upper hand of our spiritual life that 
is doubtless deprecated by both writers.—Ep] 
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Some Account of the Early Experience and Sub- 
sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 


(Continued from page 205.) 

After the separation her labors were mostly 
confined to the little tried remnants of Friends 
who had withdrawn to themselves. There 
was little opening for such elsewhere. Inthe 
fall of 1879, she visited within the limits of 
Western Yearly Meeting. In 1881 she felt 
drawn to visit in gospel love the branch of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting located in Iowa. Incon- 
sidering this concern she found that a bias of 
mind was to be overcome, which has been 
acquired by long-existing circumstances. She 
thought, ‘‘What will my relatives think of me, 
whose displeasure I have already incurred, if 
I go among ‘the Wilburs?’” But peace of 
mind consisted in obedience to Him who is 
no respecter of the persons of men. She 
performed the visit to her own satisfaction 
and felt much at home among them and held 
many of them in near Christian fellowship to 
her dying day. She longed to see the wall 
of prejudice broken down between all true 
Friends wherever or however situated. A 
little memorandum, dated Ninth Month 28th, 
1881, is as follows: 

‘*Arrived at Oskaloosa near night to attend 
our coming Yearly Meeting. Found my re- 
latives well. They have kindly invited me 
to take boarding with them (Rosa E. and Elva 
Lewis). It is a quiet retreat. They are 
so busily engaged with their studies that I 
have a good time for thought, which I feel to 
need, as 1 have been so busily engaged min- 
gling with my Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
to whom I have become sweetly united in 
spirit, hoping the time not very far distant 
when we may be a united people. For surely 
we are the same in doctrine and practice. 
Many are in favor of corresponding with us 
in the West. 

‘‘Ninth Month 29th.—Meeting of ministers 
and elders. Many hearts were filled to the 
overflowing. Meeting for worship at eleven 
o’clock. As large as usual; a favored time. 
Several in attendance from other Yearly Meet- 
ings. Our dear Friend, Caleb Gregg, spoke 
encouragingly in the meeting of ministers and 
elders. All through the meeting he often had 
a few words of sympathy or encouragement 
and at the close bid us a solemn farewell. I 
heard him say while visiting Friends of Spring- 
ville, that he felt like this might be his last 
Visit to some of them, and he was glad the 
opportunity had offered. And so it proved to 
be his evening sacrifice.’’ 

Ruth Newlin was subject almost all her life 
to sudden and alarming attacks of sickness, 
from which she often as soon recovered. 

When among strangers she sometimes sur- 
prised them after a night of suffering, that she 
could attend an appointment the next day. 

One Friend remarked that if he heard that 
Ruth Newlin was dangerously ill, the next re- 
port was likely to be that she had obtained a 
minute for religious labor. But, time and 
affliction left their traces on her enfeebled 
frame more and more, as age advanced, until 
for a number of years, she was mostly confined 
to her room, and frequently to her bed for 
months together during the winter and spring 
Seasons. Then her strength would generally 
rally sufficiently to admit of visiting her friends 
and she sometimes traveled in the ministry 


during the fall months. Though attended 
with much weakness, she was frequently visited 
by friends and relatives when not able to get 
out, and such visitors she very much enjoyed, 
and would entertain them with cheerful and 
instructive conversation. And many went away 
from her humble roof strengthened and en- 
couraged in best things. 

**Eighth Month, 1886.—Having had it im- 
pressed on my mind for some months again 
to visit Hickory Grove and West Branch Quar- 
ters, [ laid my concern before Bear Creek 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, which was 
well united with, and I was left at liberty to 
attend thereto as best wisdom may direct. I[ 
left home the second of Ninth Month. Staid 
all night at Earlham with my dear aged friends, 
Joseph and Cynthia Beezley who are to ac- 
company me on this visit. 

*‘Ninth Month 3rd, 1886.—After a solemn 
waiting on our Divine Master, we took train 
for West Liberty. 

‘*Evening.—Our dear Friend, Erick Knudson, 
met us at the train and kindly entertained us 
at his house. 

**4th.—Went to Hickory Grove Monthly 
Meeting. I endeavored to be faithful in the 
ability which God giveth, and felt sweet peace 
afterward. 

‘‘Attended West Branch Meeting. I en- 
deavored to relieve my mind and found the 
Master to be near to bless with his Holy pres- 
ence. Visited two aged Friends by the name 
of Heald, in company with several others. 

**6th.—Visited two afflicted Friends and 
had a meeting at Cedar. 

‘*7th.—Took train for Springville. Were 
met and entertained by our dear friend, Jesse 
North. 

“*8th.—We attended Hopewell Meeting, 

‘*9th.—At Springville Meeting. Very satis- 
factory. Spent the evening at Thomas Yocum’s. 

‘**10th.—Had an appointed meeting. 

‘**11th —At Springville again; a very large 
meeting in which I was favored to relieve my 
mind and received the great reward of peace. 
We visited Sarah Vernon, who is badly afflicted 
in her feet. Prayer was offered for her that 
she might experience her strength renewed 
from day to day in our dear Saviour. Stopped 
all night with dear Milicent Gregg, who is 
blind and suffers a great deal at times. But 
is so resigned it is a lesson of instruction to 
be with her. 

**12th.—Took train for Norway station. 
Had a meeting with the Norse people. Lodged 
at Thomas Strand’s. Had the company of 
——, who seems to be one on whom the Lord 
has poured out his spirit. Qh! sayeth my 
soul, Would there were more who were willing 
to bear Christ’s yoke and Cross. 

**13th.—Took train for LeGrand. Lodged 
with Ole Sawyer and wife, who were very kind 
to us. I cannot be thankful enough for favors 
received, both spiritual and temporal. 

‘*14th.—We had a meeting mostly of Norse 
people; as solemn a time I think, as I ever 
witnessed in time of silence; and I trust what 
I had to say did not diminish it. There were 
seven dear old women, who could not under- 
stand English, but they laid their hands on 
their breasts and said, ‘Feel it here.’ In the 
evening was at a meeting in a Friend’s house; 
he was too feeble to leave home. 
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‘*15th.—Started for Coal Creek, where we | we lodged, and some old acquaintances, who 


had a meeting at two o’clock. As at some 
other places, had some close work to do, but 
sweet peace was my reward. Bless the Lord, 
O, my soul, for all his benefits to me, a poor 
worm of the dust. Stayed all night with my 
dear nephew. They have a large family of 
nice looking children. My desire for them is 
that they may grow up in the fear of the Lord, 
which is the beginning of wisdom. 

“*17th.—Took train for Carlisle, where I 
visited my dear, afflicted sister, Rodema, until 
the 20th. Then returned home with a thankful 
heart. 

“*] think it worthy of noting that in all this 
time I have not lain by one hour on account 
of my health. 

**Kighth Month 10th, 1888.—Having had it 
on my mind for many months to visit Kansas 
Yearly Meeting and the meetings belonging to 
it, and also to visit the aged and afflicted, I laid 
my concern before the Monthly Meeting in 
Eighth Month, also the Quarterly Meeting, 
and obtained credentials for the service. Much 
unity and sympathy were expressed both in 
and out of meeting. And my dear Friends, 
Milton and Mary Mills, gave up to accompany 
me in this arduous work. 

‘*We started from Des Moines Tenth Month 
8th, at ten o’clock, P. M. Arrived at Kansas 
City nine A. M. We missed the train, so are 
compelled to stay here until nine P. M. We 
feel disappointed. Oh! Heavenly Father, thou 
hast said all things work together for good to 
those who love thee. If we do not love thee 
as we should, be pleased to draw us nearer and 
nearer to thyself. 

**10th.—We are at Bentonville, Ark. Ar- 
rived near noon, after making three or four 
changes since leaving Kansas City. We are 
at a tavern for the night. Will hire a team 
for the remainder of the journey to the little 
company of Friends at Siloam Springs, about 
thirty miles. The weather is beautiful neither 
hot nor cold. 

‘*11th.—Arrived at Jesse Wilson’s at three 
o’clock, very tired indeed. We came thirty- 
two miles over very rocky, rough roads in about 
seven hours. I never suffered so much from 
traveling before. Shall have to lie by until 
I get better. 

**13th.—This evening we visited Lindley 
and Martha Trueblood. They live a few miles 
over the line in Indian Territory. I felt much 
sympathy for her, more than I have words to 
express. So isolated from meeting and Friends 
yet, I trust, she is favored at times with the 
presence of Him who is near to help the poor 
and the needy. They all seemed glad of our 
visit and I am well rewarded for my efforts 
to be with them. 

‘*14th.—The prospect of the meetings for 
the day rests weightily on my mind. In the 
forenoon at Friends’ meeting-house, and one 
in the Methodist meeting-house at 3 o’clock. 

‘*Evening.—The meeting at the Friends’ 
meeting-house was small, though almost all 
in attendance. I think, I can sympathize with 
them in their stripped condition, so few in 
number, and some under discouragement. I 
have been ready to say, What can not the 
enemy do with man when he listens to his 
whisperings? 

‘*15th.—Spent the night in Siloam Springs. 
Had a pleasant visit with the Friends where 
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came in to see us. Visited my dear friend 
——, who seemed so glad to see me. I was 
so much reminded of days past by and gone. 
So many sad changes have overtaken us both, 
and we are left here to battle with time a 
little longer. We have had our share of trouble, 
but may we obtain a happy home in Heaven 
when done with all the changing things of 


time. 
(To be continued.) 


Self Help. 


In New York, Eleventh Month 29th, Andrew 
Carnegie made a speech on self-help, in which 
he said that the man who bore the dubious title 
of philanthropist generally had more money 
than good sense. He spoke before the Patrons 
and Trustees of the Montefiore Home, a He- 
brew Institution, which is devoted to the care 
of chronic invalids. He referred to the an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew religion, and said: 

‘‘The things which you are doing, not the 
things which you profess, challenge the ad- 
miration of men of every race. You teach us 
to give for the good of others in proportion to 
your incomes. You believe that your surplus 
is a sacred trust, to be administered in your 
life for the good of others. Your great work 
in that respect is shown in institutions such as 
this. 

**Men in the name of that dubious thing, 
philanthropy, give of their means. A phil- 
anthropist is generally a man who has more 
money than good sense. Money is frequently 
given by men without thought, simply to ease 
their consciences. Money given in that way, 
nine times out of ten, does no good. There is 
no use of helping anybody up a ladder unless 
he does some of the climbing himself. As long 
as you ‘boost’ the man will stay up, but as 
soon as you let go he falls, and the last state 
of that man is worse than the first. 

“‘T congratulate you, in that I see wisdom 
in all that you do in this Institution. You do 
not depend on a few largesums. Inthe number 
of those who contribute is the best guarantee 
of usefulness. Some men wish to build monu- 
ments to theirmemories. It seems to me that 
very poor taste is displayed in erecting mauso- 
leums which cost thousands when for one thou- 
sand dollars one may have a monument in per- 
petuity in this institution. 

‘*A man came to me recently and congratu- 
lated me upon having given millions to a 
technical institution in Pittsburg. Isaid: ‘No. 
But if you congratulate me upon having in- 
duced Pittsburg to give a large sum for a pub- 
lic library, shake.’ I wish to have on my 
tombstone not what I have given, but the names 
of those whom I induced to give. The century 
which is drawing to a close has been marked 
chiefly by work for others. We are at last 
becoming our brother’s keepers. I hope tosee 
in the twentieth century a progress in the 
direction of universal brotherhood. ‘‘I was 
recently asked what evil I would wish worst 
of all to see abolished. I wrote: ‘The killing 
of men by men under the guise of war.’ | 
would see the profession of arms, long regarded 
the most honorable, made the most dishonor- 
able.” 

‘*TRUE living is never easy; there never 
comes a day when a noble life can be lived 
without effort.’’ 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Military Drill in Public Schools. 

In the report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, for 1899, there is contained a paper by 
Henry M. McCracken, chancellor of New York 
University, upon Military Drill in the Schools 
of the United States, that is to say, in educa- 
tional institutions below the college grade. 
He states that the total number of boys in 
the public high schools receiving military drill 
is 8,779; in the private high schools, 6,788. 
In accounting for this meagre showing, he 
finds it to be a question of one or two men 
that had convictions on the subject taking the 
lead in introducing and emphasizing this 
particular side of education. Queries were 
sent by the chancellor to twenty-two high 
schools in Massachusetts, having the drill, re- 
lative to its usefulness physically, intellect- 
ually and morally, and as to its making the 
student valuable as a citizen-soldier.- 

Of the sixteen responses received, while the 
majority declared in favor of the drill, there 
were others who did not feel prepared to com- 
mend it. Thus, the principal of the Public 
Latin School, Boston, wrote, ‘‘It is better 
than no physical exercise at all, therefore my 
opposition is not strenuous.” The principal 
of the West Roxbury High School averred, 
‘*As a means of physical culture, it is very 
narrow. The childish show features of the 
whole system are the ones that most appeal 
to the boys. I accept it, but do not value it 
particularly.” The opinion of the principal 
of the Wakefield High School is, that ‘‘There 
are some advantages to military drill in the 
schools, but not sufficient to balance the dis- 
advantages.” 

In the District of Columbia, where all four 
of the High Schools offer military drill, Director 
Lane believes that ‘‘experience shows that 
military drill produces men of better courage 
and far greater vigor,’ and is an aid in instill- 
ing obedience, self-control, tact and respon- 
sible use of authority; and, by way of gratu- 
latory illustration, says, ‘‘At the Eastern 
School there is a faded flag of blood and gold, 
torn from.a roof by an army that entered 
Manila, and sent back by a soldier boy as a 
memento to his old school. Two former cadet 
captains from the Central School went up the 
hill in the desperate assault upon San Juan.”’ 
One wonders, nevertheless, whether faithful 
drill in the Christian duty of self-restraint and 
non-retaliation, might not realize better results 
for our boys than does the inculcation of this 
same military spirit, craving opportunities for 
the display of physical prowess and courage, 
and keeping alive the memories of the fields of 
strife and blood. 

While attempts have been made to introduce 
the drill into grammar schools, it appears that 
these efforts have in most cases failed, partly 
on account of the expense, and partly because 
of a pretty general belief that it is hardly 
worth while to ‘‘teach the young idea how to 
shoot” at too tender an age. There must like- 
wise necessarily be a good deal of parental op- 
position, on conscientious grounds, to this 
method of training, and, were it generally 
pursued, might well operate to cause a with- 
drawal of a considerable percentage of the 
pupils. 

The principal of the Albany Academy, after 
referring to the expense for uniforms and drill 
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guns, for ‘‘boys soon tire of a Quaker gun,” 
continues, ‘‘I raise the question whether it ig 
wise to turn the thoughts of children during 
the impressionable years of their lives, to war. 
It is the last and most terrible argument used 
by man. To make soldiers out of our boys is 
to encourage the drift of militarism.” The 
president of Girard College replying to Chancel- 
lor McCracken, says he is ‘‘convinced as to the 
desirabilty, but as to the possibility I am not 
prepared to express any views,” yet I think 
that it was when visiting this Institution after 
viewing a parade of the orphan cadet battalion, 
that General Sherman used the blunt language 
so many times quoted during the past three 
years, that ‘‘War is hell.’’ The principal of 
the Plainfield High School, responds, ‘‘I do 
not believe it is wise to organize military com- 
panies among the grammar school boys, but 
should advise gymnastics instead.’’ The head- 
master of the Brighton High School, says, ‘‘I 
do not think it at all desirable to introduce 
military drill into grammar-schools. The boys 
are not old enough to do the physical work 
required of them. They would be obliged to 
use toy guns.” The principal of the Cornwall 
Military Academy, looking at the matter even 
from the soldier’s view-point, says, ‘‘I have 
not been favorably impressed by the little I 
have seen of the attempt to introduce military 
drill into the public grammar-schools.”’ 

In summing up his conclusions, the chan- 
cellor hopes for ‘‘a propaganda to secure the 
extension of [military] instruction in high 
schools until, instead of less than five per cent. 
of the public high schools giving such in- 
struction, there should not be five per cent. 
neglecting this instruction.” As to the gram- 
mar schools he can make little affirmative re- 
commendation, only that they ‘‘should be en- 
couraged to introduce the various ‘setting-up’ 
exercises as a valuable and easily arranged 
gymnastic. Beyond this, as a rule, the gram- 
mar-school should not attempt any military 
tactics.” Obviously,we may conclude, a general 
well-considered system of calisthenics, devoid 
of any suspicion of the military element, would 
be the wiser course. Our boys ought not to 
be brought up to the belief that to become a 
warrior might be a good alternative employ. 

JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN.—The impression 
made by Christian Frederick Schwartz upon 
the people of India is to this day spoken of by 
missionary historians with a kind of suppressed 


astonishment. Among the lower classes his 
influence was apostolic; with the upper classes 
it was almost imperial. Yet he did not sway 
men from a palace. On the contrary, he lived 
in a single room just large enough to hold 
himself and his bed, subsisting on rice and 
vegetables cooked in native fashion, his entire 
support costing less than two hundred and fifty 
dollars annually. By this condescension to 
men of low estate he won men of all estates 
as few men have ever done in the history of 
the church.—A. J. Gordon. 


CHARLES KINGLEY’S recipe for being mis- 
erable is as folluws: ‘‘Think about yourself, 
about what you want, what respect people 
ought to pay to you. In other words, centre 
all your thoughts on self, and you will have 
abundance of misery.”’ 
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Dangers of Skating and How to Avoid Them. 

A skater should use good judgment in ven- 
turing upon the ice, in the first place, and be 
careful that it is sufficiently strong to bear the 
weight, and should watch the increase of num- 
bers, that he or she may retire before the 
danger ensues. When skimming along, if the 
skater should suddenly come upon ‘‘rotten 
ice,’ he should not stop, but should pass over 
it as rapidly as possible. If one should fall 
upon the ice where it is weak, no attempt 
should be made to stand or-walk on it, but 
one should roll lengthwise toward the firmer 
part. In doing this the weight is distributed 
over a considerable surface, and ice which 
would not support fifty pounds in one spot will 
easily bear in this manner a person weighing 
upwards of two hundred pounds. 

As a matter of protection, when skating 
where there is apt to be danger of falling 
through the ice, it would be well to carry a 
stick or a pole, which may prove of inestimable 
value in an emergency. A stick is excellent 
company when gliding over the ice, and it has 
proved on hundreds of occasions an efficient 
life preserver. Should the skater fall into a 
hole, the pole or stick may be extended across 
it, and he will have something to hold to until 
assistance arrives. If he has no stick he may 
extend his arms horizontally across the edge 
of the ice until a rope can be thrown to him 
or a plank extended. 

Many persons have exhausted themselves 
and then sunk and were drowned through their 
futile efforts to clamber up on the ice when 
otherwise they would have been saved if a 
little judgment and patience were exercised. 
In getting upon the ice from the water, don’t 
struggle frantically to clamber up on the ice; 
select some spot where the ice is strongest, and 
after taking a firm hold, call for assistance. 
If there be no one at hand to render aid, get 
your body in a horizontal position, as close to 
the surface as possible, and impel yourself for- 
ward vigorously. In this way you may be able 
to slide over the edge and on to the ice where 
it is stronger, and make your way, sea! fashion 
to safety. This is the most practical method 
known when one is in extreme danger, and the 
results have been most satisfactory. 

To those who may wish to rescue one from 
drowning who has fallen through the ice, a 
wooden plank is most serviceable. Even though 
the ice be desperately thin, a man with presence 
of mind may be able to make a great distance 
over it by the proper use of a plank or board, 
and, if, he should fall into the water, the buoy- 
ant plank would make an excellent life pre- 
server. 

When several persons are willing to assist 
in the rescue of a drowning skater, a human 
life line may be formed by them by lying down 
and catching hold of one another’s feet, one 
behind the uther, and then sliding backwards 
to the personin danger. The one in peril may 
then take hold of the feet extended to him 
and may be drawn from the water to safety 

by the others. This method has been em- 
ployed most successfully on many occasions. 

As soon as a person is taken from the water 
the wet clothing should be removed at once 
and if suffering from the cold, a spoonful of 
brandy in hot water should be administered. 
Rub thoroughly dry, exciting circulation of 
the blood, and then put him to bed. 


and involuntary bath in the winter—a plunge 
through the ice—as well as from exposure to 
severe cold. The vitality of the part affected 
is reduced to a very low point, loses its natural 
color, and becomes blue and purple. 
treatment, reaction should be brought about 
gradually by friction. Place the afflicted person 
in a room without a fire and avoid heat. Rub 
the part, or parts, with snow or other cold 
application, and administer brandy and water 
in small quantities. 


must be kept away from the heat. 
the clothing and rub thoroughly with snow or 
cloths wrung out in cold water. 
friction especially to the extremities, until 
signs of recovery appear. 

tion, too, may be necessary. 
beef tea in small doses.— Boston Transcript. 


A CONCERN FELT AT THE FUNERAL IN ORANGE 


dead and is alive again.’’ 
were those there among the younger, perhaps, 
who had realized in degree a being turned 
from darkness to light, from death unto Life, 
to whom there was a word of encouragement. 
While the older members are being taken away 
and there was need as was expressed for the 
younger ones to be sensible of their responsi- 
bilities, a feeling of encouragement was felt 
for some whose faces had been turned about, 
who had new desires, new hearts, new pur- 
poses. 
preserved from the discourager, who would 
cause them to hold back in a feeling of their 
unfitness, their littleness. 
He who turns the heart as a man turns the 
water-course in the field, can strengthen in 
that to which he calls or prompts. 
enabled all who have stood in their allotments, 


Frost-bite frequently results from a sudden 
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If a person be insensible from the cold he 
Remove 


Continue the 
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STREET MEETING-HOUSE, TWELFTH MONTH 
11, WHICH WAS NOT EXPRESSED. 


‘This, my son, was lost and is found, was 
It was felt, there 


Such need to persevere, seeking to be 
This will not do. 


He who 


is stiJl the same, is still alive. 

It is proper for us, yea indispensable for all, 
to feel unworthy, unqualified in ourselves. Yet 
in this nothingness, looking away from our- 
selves to the hand which leads and helps, to 
Him who anoints and appoints and still can 
and will lead forth, in this state would there 
be those yet raised up and found worthy in 
faithfulness and obedience out of just such as 
we are in this our day, feeling there-is still a 
cause, each being responsible on our own ac- 
counts, and standing or falling as we do or do 
not rely upon Him who is still the Strength of 
Israel, the True Israel of God. ‘‘And such 
are some of you,’’ as you have been faithful 
unto the manifestations of the Lord’s will in 
the heart. Be faithful, witnessing a being 
fully cleansed and healed as you go on your 
way, as the lepers were, returning glory unto 
God and fully obeying his further command, 
‘*Follow me.’’ Watch and pray. 


= — 





“*Ir thou art hankering after the flesh pots 
of Egypt that bring leanness of soul, then be- 
come a tale-bearer, a meddler in other people’s 
business, a busy-body. If thou desire to grow 
in grace avoid all such evils and seek by daily 
self-examination and a prayerful conformity 


to the Divine word to become better fitted for 


the Master’s use.” 
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About Pidgin-English. 


Considering the fact of our widening interest 


in the Far East, and remembering the ‘‘thou- 
sand tongues” in which the natives of our re- 
motest possessions express themselves, it is 
interesting to note the progress of a language 
built out of languages, which has been gather- 
ing volume and influence for nearly a century, 
and is often laughingly described as Pidgin- 
English. 


Pidgin-English is used in all parts of the 


Far East as a means of communication be- . 
tween the natives and foreigners. 
of the Chinese language as a rule is confined 
to foreign officials and missionaries; and out- 
side those circles, that is, among foreign resi- 
dents generally, the Chinese will frequently in 
their own language make the most insulting 
and personal remarks without the least fear 
of being understood. 
fore had its origin in the difficulties which 
busy foreign merchants found in learning 
Chinese. 
culty in their endeavors to speak plain English; 
and as they could not understand its meaning 
when addressed to them, it gradually became 
customary for English-speaking residents to 
adopt the peculiar style of jargon which John 
Chinaman fondly believed to be perfect English. 


The study 


Pidgin-English there- 


The natives realized an equal diffi- 


For nearly half a century, especially since 


business relations have developed to such vast 
proportions and reached into such wide chan- 
nels, owing to the opening of so many ports 
to foreigners, some means of communication 


‘‘understanded of the people’’ became abso- 


lutely necessary; and Pidgin-English is the 
result. 
Chinese, Hindoostanee and Portuguese words, 
and words of no known origin whatsoever; in 
reality it is the broken bits of speech from 
many tongues. 


It is a stange admixture of English, 


The word ‘‘Pidgin’’ is really a Chinaman’s 


poor attempt to pronounce the word ‘‘business”’ 
and consequently the expression Pidgin-Eng- 
lish means business-English. Its acquiremeat, 
in the coast ports, at all events, is a matter 
of importance, both with traders and with 
those natives who seek positions in foreign 
employ; and in all ways Pidgin-English has 


become a popular medium of communication. 
Without doubt its idioms are becoming recog- 


nized and understood, and departures from 


established forms are laughed at by experts, 
as one would laugh at the blundering efforts 
of a novice to speak in a foreign tongue. The 
subject is one of great importance to philolo- 
gical students, and it is receiving serious at- 
tention from those interested in and having 
knowledge of the Chinese, and the probabilities 
of their spreading over all the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. Already this rude form 
of language bids fair not only to reach all the 
peoples of the Far East, but it is extending 
as a new form of speech in western America, 
Australia and wherever else the patient, in- 
dustrious Chinaman locates himself for the 
purpose of trade and gain. 

Perhaps a few examples of these twisted 
words and phrases, as daily heard in the Far 
East, will serve the more clearly to illustrate 
the character of this little bantling of a dia- 
lect known as Pidgin-English; ‘‘Boy (all male 
servants, whether their years be ten or sixty, 


-are called boys in the Far East) catchee my 


number one piecee hat, from topside, chop- 
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chop.” ‘Bring my best hat from the room 
above; be quick.” ; 
‘How can! No belongee my pidgin” — 








‘*Wherefore such a request! It is not my busi- 
ness.”” That is usually the reply of the house 
boy when told to do something outside of the 
duties of his sphere. 

**My belongee too muchee hungry, wauchee 
tiffin; -catche chow-chow, chop-chop’’—‘‘I am 
very hungry; | want tiffin (lunch); bring in 
the food, quick.’’ 

**S’posee you no likee, my makee die chop- 
chop’’—‘‘If you do not love me I will quickly 
kill myself.’’ 

*‘Number one piecee man’’—‘‘A first-class 
man.”’ ‘‘Number one” is a bit of sailor speech, 
which denotes everything that is good. 

*‘Can do? No, can do?”—‘‘Will that suit 
you or not?’’ The reply would not be ‘‘Yes,”’ 














































































































or ‘‘No,’’ but ‘‘Can do,’’ or ‘‘No can.”’ 
*“‘Savey? No savey?’—‘*‘Do you understand 
or the contrary?’’ ‘‘Savey’’ from the Portu- 








guese. 
Maskee—Never mind: notwithstanding. 
Man-man—AStay, stay. 
Olo—Old. Colo—Cold. 
Sp’ilum — Broken; destroyed. 
disturbed by violence. 
Bobb’ly — Disturbance; commotion. But 
it is used in a different sense. ‘‘What for 
you bobb’ly my?’’—’‘‘Why do you scold or 
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blame me?” 
~ Joss—God. Josshouse— House of God or 
temple. Jossman— Missionary. ‘‘ Joss,’’ 








from the Portuguese, Dios—God. 

Chop—tTicket or passport. Sometimes used 
to describe an inscription. 

It may be explained, further, that the letter 
R is requently sounded as L in the efforts of 
a Chinaman to speak English, as thus: cally 
for carry, cly for cry; and in almost all simi- 
lar cases. Of course such words as tiffin for 
lunch, chit for letter, bund for esplanade, are 
from the Hindustanee, introduced, doubtless, 
by the officials and merchants directly from 
the East Indies, when China became open 
ground to them. 

Of a truth Pidgin-English, spoken ever so 
fluently and correctly, according to the ac- 
cepted standard, will always be a wild and 
offensive jargon to the refined ear; but its 
element of usefulness cannot be questioned. 

Indeed, as already intimated, its origin had 
to do more with the practical than with the 
refined quality of the human understanding; 
and those early pioneers of commerce from 
the Western world cared only to establish a 
direct medium of communication with the na- 
tives of the extreme East. The harassed 
and bustling foreign merchants have found it 
answers their purposes, so will its usefulness 
continue; and it will gather strength and vol- 
ume, in new words and phrases, while spread- 
ing from continent to continent. — Boston 
Transcript. 


























































































































































































































Purity oF INTENTION.—The Lord knows 
when the heart is really bent on his service in 
humility and fear; and though He may not 
see fit to enlighten the understanding fully as 
to the best means, He brings it to the right 
end. He knows the heart, and his mercy no 
less than his wisdom runs strangely devious 
from our dogmatic systems. —Samuel Tuke. 






























































LOWLINEss of heart is is real dignity. 
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For “ THe FRIEND.” 
Letter From George Dillwyn to Henry Drinker. 
LARGELY IN RELATION TO WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The following letter was among the papers 
of William Kite, and is probably now published 
for the first time: 

AMERSHAM IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
Sixth Month 15th, 1799. 

Dear Friend:— Thy renewed testimony of 
brotherly remembrance of Third Month 4th, 
reached me in course, with an acceptable, 
though anonymous epistle from dear Samuel 
Emlen, containing an interesting account of 
the author’s visit to the Indians of Oneida, and 
peaceful return with six of their children; 
which, with his account of the gaol and the 
seven schools in and near Philadelphia for the 
instruction of the black children, affords a 
degree of solid satisfaction, the last, particu- 
larly, being more than | had before heard of. 
If thou art acquainted with the author, please 
to acknowledge his kindness, and say, I have 
felt love enough for him to wish he had not 
withheld his name. This packet would have 
been no less pleasing if it had been accom- 
panied by a few lines from my valued delin- 
quent friend, S. E. himself; but he has so long 
declined correspondence with me, that such a 
condescension was hardly to be expected. It 
is some comfort, however, to believe that his 
friendship for G. and S. D. does not, like his 
literary kindnesses, depend altogether on his 
bodily organs, —he may think of us (and might 
dictate, too) though he cannot see to write. 

By this time, I suppose, the Yearly Meeting 
vessel (as dear 8. Smith terms the school at 
Westtown) is launched, and under way. I 
have taken some pains to find suitable hands 
for navigating it (if I may pursue the simile); 
but the frequent return of the late awful visi- 
tant to Philadelphia, and its vicinity, seems to 
have much damped the inclination of the people 
here, to change these for our American shores; 
though the aspect of public affairs in Europe is 
almost equally appalling. The hints thrown 
out to the few I have met with and thought 
likely to suit you as tutors, were too coolly 
received to give me any hope of success. I 
have, therefore, and because the removing our 
residence on any other motive than a sense of 
duty is at all times important, declined saying 
much of later time on the subject. Indeed, 
foreign aid has never appeared to me so de- 
sirable, as helpers separated to the service 
by a special concern and consideration of its 
importance, at home. These are likely to give 
it stability; and now that I understand some 
examples of dedication have appeared, I hope 
they will be followed, and the institution be 
supported on that preferable ground. 

With regard to the Committee, to whom the 
care of the school is assigned, I believe it will 
not be best that it should be permanent, but 
chosen (or at least re-chosen) either by the 
Yearly Meeting, or the several Quarters, an- 
nually. This I apprehend, will not only be a 
means of obviating some very serious diffi- 
culties that I could point out, but of interesting 
Friends generally in the concern. . Friends 
here find great inconvenience in the Ackworth 
Committee being allowed to hold their general 
meeting at the time (or rather the day before) 
the Yearly Meeting. Sometimes difficult cases 
have occurred, and the manner in which they 
have been discussed has been thought to have 


a very prejudicial effect on the minds of m 

at a time when it is so desirable for all to have 
one thing only in view! This may be consid- 
ered a little like telling tales out of school, 
but I hint at them in confidence, much desir- 
ing that everything may be avoided which has 
a tendency to weaken and discourage us in un- 
dertakings of this kind—so arduous and exer- 
cising as they must be if rightly conducted. 































The late Yearly Meeting was thought to be 
a solemn and improving season. It was at- 
tended (I think) by all our American visitors, 
excepting dear T. Scattergood, who is gone 
to the Orkney Islands. 

My S. D. and I seemed easy to retire 
hither about five months ago, not knowing but 
it might be a prelude to a more distant western 
removal. But my name being mentioned at 
the Yearly Meeting on a committee to visit 
the Quarterly and other meetings in Norfolk, 
I take it for granted we shall hardly think it 
right to look further till that business is 
finished. Wherever our lot is cast, we desire 
the continued sympathy of our endeared Ameri- 
can Friends, and with our united salutation 
to those of Philadelphia (too numerous for the 
remainder of my paper), and thee and thy 
family in particular, I remain very cordially. 

Thy affectionate Friend, 
GEORGE DILLWYN. 

P. 8. With our love to W. and §. Savery, 
let him know that his young Norwich friend 
(E. G.), is said to be much altered in her 
appearance, and appears hopeful, and that a 
letter from the Monthly Meeting of Pyrmont 
was received and answered by the late Yearly 
Meeting of London. 

[The E. G. here referred to is doubtless 
Elizabeth Gurney, afterward Elizabeth Fry. 
She was at this time nineteen years of A 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Worldliness in the Society. 

‘Labor not for the meat that perisheth’’ (John 
vi: 27). 

In our exercises for ourselves the concern 
goes out and reaches to others. As we 
would want to be preserved upon the right 
path, so unselfishness would cause us to want 
also for our fellows. The contents overflow 
the vessel, and as the contents are valuable, 
so in proportion is the overflow. The stream 
is not higher than the fountain. How desira- 
ble indeed it is that we be preserved upon the 
right foundation! How are we blessed, and 
others also in degree as this is experienced. 
Cleansed vessels walking by faith, what a 
preserving influence this has, restraining from 
that which would not profit, and constraining 
to that which is the will of Him to whom we 
belong. This extends from the inward to the 
outward, from spiritual to temporal, covering 
the whole. It would seem impossible, when 
we consider, that we could serve fully in spir- 
ituals if we served not also in temporals. 
we look not for direction in our daily outward 
affairs, how could we expect they would not 
conflict with spiritual requirements? and if 
we fully look for direction in our outward 
concerns, yea, manage them in the wisdom of 
our Master, would it not preserve us from 
worldly-mindedness? 

If in all our gettings, we were concerned 
to get wisdom, would it not preserve us from 
too much business, from extravagance, from 
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superfluities, and guide into true moderation 
in all, so that we might experience as the 
Saviour did the seamless garment to cover all. 

Where people were so concerned and joined 
in religious fellowship, would they not be pre- 
served from wordliness, both individually and 
collectively, and be a real strength to each 
other? 

Such things have suggested themselves under 
a concern that we might be real possessors of 
religion, that we might be true examples in 
our lives of that which would bear testimony, 
were we truly the followers, yea, companions 
of a meek and lowly Saviour who said, ‘‘foxes 
have holes and birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head;’’ and who dwelt with the lowly. 

What need there is of dedicated examples! 

The Lord alone is equal for his work, by Him 
we are enabled to do his will. He is strength 
in weakness, by and through weakness and 
nothingness is his strength manifest. May 
he be permitted to arise and work in those 
who shall set no uncertain example, give no 
uncertain sound, whose yea shall be yea, and 
nay, nay; Whose joy shall be in the Lord, and 
in his law to meditate day and night. 

Cyrus COOPER. 





For “THe FrRienp.” 


Memoranda Concerning Robert Scotton. 


In looking over some memoranda, | find one 
under date of First Month 24th, 1849, when 
Robert Scotton attended meeting and spoke, 
bringing to view how that under the law, when 
all had been performed as required under the 
law, they bowed their heads and worshipped, 
and it should be so now. 

I can well recall my impressions whilst Robert 
was delivering that communication, and many 
times since it has risen up in my memory with 
thoughts in the direction pointed at by him, 
that we should be engaged to perform our 
known duty and keep ourselves in an attitude 
of mind in which we were likely to be imbued 
with the spirit of worship. 

On one occasion, Robert gave as reason for 
our low estate in the Church, that so many of 
our young persons were so active in their divers 
pursuits, that they were branching out at the 
top without taking root downward. 

I remember his remarks about a visitor in 
this city, of whom he spoke as doing a large 
business in a religious way without a corres- 
ponding capital, ‘‘and,” said he, ‘‘we know 
how that works with men in their temporal 
concerns.” 

At the same Monthly Meeting that Robert 
Scotton attended, First Month 24th, 1849, 
William Evans followed Robert Scotton, com- 
mencing with, ‘‘The righteous holdeth on his 
way, and the man of clean hands groweth 
stronger and stronger.” 

He drew his comparison how that those 
who minded the day of their visitation, im- 
proving their Providences, grew in favor with 
their Maker and with the right-minded amongst 
their fellow-men, respected and honored for 
their dignity and integrity, and were given a 
comfortable hope of a happy hereafter. 

_ Whereas, those who slighted their visita- 
tions and did not improve their providences, 
fell away by little and little, lost their stand- 
ing amongst men, and had no well-grounded 
hope for the future. 


door in a plain garb, but with a dejected look 
and bent over. 
more forlorn than a Quaker that has left his 









principles? 
can see in that man what William Evans told 
us yesterday. 
ister.” 







Next day a person passed by my father’s 
I said to myself, ‘‘What is 


”’ Father remarked to me, ‘‘Thee 


That man’s mother was a min- 


1854.—Last evening Robert Scotton and 


myself had a very interesting opportunity as we 
were seated in our store—one of those seasons 
not at our command. He spoke of some of the 
snares which those who are young in the Truth 
are in great danger uf falling into, and what 
seemed to him to be the hardest state for 
young people to get rightly out of when see- 
ing their situation; namely that of bearing too 
much fruit upward, before they take root 
downwards. 


In the conversation, he related that whilst 


out last week on the Yearly Meeting’s commit- 
tee, in attending Shrewsbury and Rahway 
Quarterly Meetings, he felt his mind drawn 


into exercise on account uf some young people 
living where Robert had his quarters, who had 
very little appearance of Friends. One even- 
ing there seemed to be an opportunity likely 
to be afforded to express his feelings, when 
another member of the committee from the 
city, in the station of minister, commenced 
speaking, and delivered a communication which 
was very painful to Robert, as he thought it 
was calculated to build them up in the way 
they were going, rather than pleading with 
them to walk by the way of the cross. Al- 
though Robert continued to feel under exercise, 
he felt it would not dofor him to mix it in 
with that . 

The next evening there was another oppor- 
tunity, and he felt an openness to his own as- 
tonishment. After he had ceased speaking, 
a precious covering was felt to overspread the 
company to a remarkable degree. 

After they had dwelt as long under this as 
Robert thought it was best, he got up and left 
the company; and after some little time re- 
turned and found the silence had not been 
broken. It was a melting season. 

J. 8. E. 


Notes from Others. 


Far be it from us to attempt to decide whether 
the Lord has selected the English-speaking peoples 
to be the custodians of all the earth or not. We 
are frank to confess that our acquaintance with 
the detail of Almighty purpose concerning the 
future relations of the English-speaking race and 
the tribes of barbarous tongues is not so complete 
as that of many of our esteemed contemporaries of 
the press and the pulpit assumes to be. They may be 
right for aught we know, and thus contradiction 
might be not merely presumptuous, but blasphem- 
ous. But, recalling the history of other races which 
claimed to be especially beloved of the gods, there 
arise unrepressible questionings as to whether, after 
all, these oracles of the passing hour do not stand 
with the rest of us on the edge of a future into whose 
darkness none of our eyes can see very far. And 
somewhere we seem to remember of having read— 
what may have escaped the attention of the re- 
ligious foretellers of a world-wide Anglo-Saxon 
domination, and what we commend to them par- 
ticularly—something in the nature of a prediction 
to the effect that it is the meek who shall inherit 
the earth.—N. Bedford Standard. 





“Christianity was not born to die. It will stand 
at the grave of many centuries, but no century 


as the printers’ verse. 
version, Ezra vii: 21. 


speedily. 





will ever stand at the grave of Christianity,” says 
J. A. Adams. 





DERIVATION OF THE WorpD “ RELIGION.”—It is 


perhaps worth observing that as long ago as 
Cicero’s time, he gives two etymologies of the 
word, radically and essentially different from each 
other. 
to bind again and again, to continue an ancient 
obligation. 
to make a new choice, “to get the best,” as the 
fine American proverb says, to profit by the con- 
stant advance of human intelligence. It is a little 
pathetic to see and to say that Cicero himself was 
quite indifferent as to these two etymologies. — 


Once it is said to come from “religare,” 


Or it is said to come from “religere,” 


E. E. Hale. 





The verse that contains the alphabet is known 

It is in the King James 
“ And I, even I, Artaxerxes 
the king, do make a decree to all the treasurers 
which are beyond the river, that whatsoever Ezra, 
the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of 
heaven shall require of you, it shall be done 
I and J were equivalent to each other. 
J is not in the verse. 

As essential to this simplicity of religion, there 
will be a gradual reduction of the pretences of 
priests. More ministers—perhaps no priests. In 
fact the century may see almost an annihilation 
of ecclesiastical orders. The absurd pretence that 


a child of God needs any Lord Chamberlain to ijn- 


troduce him to his Father is in fact dying away 
now, and will be quite done with before another 
hundred years have gone by. The great contribu- 
tion which the nineteenth century has made to 
the working religion of the world is in the world’s 
sense of the Real Presence. These words now 
mean not the occasional presence of God in a 
wafer, but the permanent presence of God in all 
life. 
“That not a breath of life can be, 
O fount of being, save from Thee.” 
—KE. E. Hale. 


Zion’s Herald says the divorcement of ethics and 
righteousness from religion by so many people 
claiming to be Christians has done and is doing 
unspeakable harm. 


Abram §. Hewitt, former mayor of New York 
city, says, “ The Christian rich man is one whose 
business is a part of his religion, and his philan- 
thropy is a part of his business.” 


Items Concerning the Society. 


MEMORIAL OF ENGLISH FRIENDS TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT.—-The following Minute of the London Meet- 
ing for Sufferings has been forwarded to the Prime 
Minister: 

“This Meeting has had brought before it the 
methods by which the deplorable war in South 
Africa is now being prosecuted, entailing great 
suffering on women and children and destruction of 
their homes. 

“The well-known belief of the Society of Friends 
that war is itself contrary to the teaching of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, does not preclude us from issu- 
ing a protest against special practices so mani- 
festly opposed to his teaching, that many, who do 
not share our views as regards war in general, 
condemn them. 

“The extensive burning of homesteads as a 
means of checking the destruction of railway lines, 
or effecting the submission of combatants in the 
field, is a reversion to the inhuman methods of an- 
cient and medieval warfare, and will inevitably 
accentuate that race-hatred which the Government 
must desire to diminish. 

“The Meeting would respectfully urge the Gov- 
ernment to stay proceedings, degrading to those 
actively participating in them, which tend to deaden 
the finer feelings of the nation, and which are con- 
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rather than the punishers of vice. A large sub-committee 
was appointed to take further measures. 


demned by the best feeling of the civilized world. 

“The Meeting would ask the Government to 
consider whether the time has not come when some 
humane and generous terms can be offered to the 
Boers, calculated to remove the feelings of utter 
hopelessness caused by the threatened extinction 
of their national life, which appear to promote the 
present prolongation of the war.” 





THE TRACT ReEPosiIToRY.— Having observed in 
comparing the report of last year’s proceedings of 
the above named publication with the previous 
year a considerable falling off in the number issued 
monthly, a feeling of regret was felt, not how- 
ever, without a hope that those who have hitherto 
generously contributed to its support may continue 
their liberal contributions, and that others also 
may be encouraged to assist in the work. 

The writer having traveled some years since in 
the Southern States among the colored people (for 
whose benefit this paper is principally issued) can 
perhaps the more readily realize the interest they 
take in a publication of this kind, as well as the 
great blessing it may prove to them. Being lib- 
erally furnished with reading matter of this de- 
scription, it was gratifying to witness the interest 
manifested to receive it. The interest taken in 
education was also encouraging. At one of the 
schools visited the teacher informed us that two of 
her pupils walked nine miles in order to attend 
school, which distance had to be traveled twice 
each day, as they returned home each evening. 

When we reflect that these people did not bring 
themselves into this part of the world, and the 
many years that others were the recipients of their 
unrequited toil, are they not entitled to our sym- 
pathy as well as assistance in a way that may, 
with the Divine blessing, increase their prosperity 
and happiness. J. S. FOWLER. 

WInona, Ohio, First Month 11th, 1901. 

+> 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES—The Senate, on the 11th inst., passed 
the Burleigh reapportionment bill. By the terms of the 
bill the House will consist for the present of 386 mem- 
bers, instead of 357. 

Senator Teller, of Colorado, presented to the Senate a 
memorial from 2006 “ Filipinos and peaceful inhabitants” 
of Manila. It paid a high tribute to the work of Aguin- 
aldo and his coadjutorsin their endeavor to obtain liberty 
and independence for the people of the Philippines. The 
appeal declares that an autonomy similar to that enjoyed 
by Canada or Australia would not be acceptable to the 
Filipinos, who desire full liberty and independence, and 
they urge the Government of the United States to give 
them liberty and independence. 

A large number of Filipinos have recently been sen- 
tenced to be hanged or given long terms of imprisonment 
by the Manila authorities. 

The joint note of the Powers has finally been signed 
by the Chinese Peace Commissioners. 

The United States’ proposal to shift the seat of the ne- 
gotiations finds no favor in the European chancelleries 
and has been withdrawn by President McKinley. 

In a decision recently given the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Judge Tracewell gives official recognition to the 
evil of tipping. Hereafter in the accounts of all Gov- 
ernment officials who have to travel, the tip that is paid 
the porter on the sleeping car or the steward on the 
steamer will be audited as a just and proper expense. 

The United States Government has taken up the scheme 
of wireless telegraphy, and is preparing to experiment in 
sending communications to vessels from points on the 
coast. The first stations will be established in the vicinity 
of Cape Hatteras and along the Virginia shore, where 
coastwise commerce is in great danger in bad weather. 
If successful there, no doubt the system will be extended 
to other points on the coast, so that vessels in danger can 
be warned and vessels desiring to communicate with the 
land for any reason will be enabled to do so. 

The House Committee on Agriculture has given a hear- 
ing to the wholesale seed men, who argued against the 
free distribution of seed by the Government. They con- 
tended that the Government was interfering with private 
business. 

A large meeting of citizens of Philadelphia has lately 
been held to consider the alarming increase of vice and 


crime in this city, and the indifference of the public au- 
thorities to it, who are charged with being the protectors 


capital punishment in Kansas. The sentiment of the 
Legislature seems to favor it. 


restoring capital punishment, and providing for electro- 
cution as the means instead of hanging. 


acres of land at Conneaut Harbor, on Lake Erie, as a site 
for a pipe and tube mill, which will cost, exclusive of the 
ground, $12,000,000. - Charters have also been secured 
by the same company at Columbus, Ohio, for the Conneaut 
& Eastern Railroad, and the Conneaut Land Co. The 
railroad will connect the five mile strip of land owned by 
the Carnegie Company with the Nickle Plate and Lake 
Shore Roads. This insures an outlet for rail shipments. 
The Conneaut Land Company will have charge of the prop- 
erty and erect thousands of homes for the Carnegie work- 
men there. 


cities. It is estimated 150,000 persons are sick of the 
disease in that city. It isreported at the Board of Health 
that there have been sixty deaths from grippe within nine 
days. It has been prevalent since 1889, and, as far as 
the number of cases and the mortality are concerned, is 
even more deadly than smallpox. In Chicago, it is said, 
100,000 persons are affected with the malady. 


Summerville, near Charleston, S. C., has attracted North- 
ern capitalists, who will go into the business on a large 
scale, and who expect to raise 300,000 pounds annually 
for the American market. About fifteen miles from 
Charleston, 8. C., four thousand acres of pine land along 
the line of the Charleston and Savannah Railroad have 
been purchased for the enterprise. 


of Dr. Reed, which has been making experiments as to 
the propagation of the yellow fever germs by the mos- 
quito, has obtained satisfactory results. Dr. Reed says 
the experiments showed that there is no contagion from 
an infected person or from infected clothing, but that the 
mosquitoes alone are responsible for the spread of the 
disease. In the course of the Commission’s investiga- 
tions six non-immune persons were infected direct by the 
bite of mosquitoes which had previously bitten yellow fever 
patients, and five of these developed yellow fever. 


nual report, shows a surprising falling off in the popularity 
of the bicycle and a very great increase in the use of auto- 
mobiles. In the year just closed 390,580 bicycles passed 
through Fairmount Park, which is not quite half of the 
number recorded for the year 1899. In that year the 
number of bicyclists who used the roadways of the Park 
was 781,301. During the year 7439 automobiles entered 
the Park, as compared with 746 in the previous year. 


annual report of the State Commission of Prisons, drunk- 
enness throughout the State has increased to an alarming 
extent. During the year ending Tenth Month lst last 
there were 32,859 commitments to the penitentiaries, 
jails and workhouses of the State for intoxication. 


mont, Jefferson County, Texas, which is spouting crude 
petroleum into the air nearly two hundred feet. It is 
said to be producing from 22,000 to 25,000 barrels of oil 
daily. This is beyond doubt the greatest well in the 
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A bill has been introduced in the Legislature restoring 
A bill has been introduced in the Colorado Legislature 


The Carnegie Company has purchased five thousand 


There is an epidemic of grippe in New York, as in other 


The successful planting of tea at the Pinehurst Farms, 


The American Commission, under the superintendence 


Fairmount Park Captain Louis M. Chasteau, in his an- 


A despatch from Albany, N. Y.,says: According to the 


An extraordinary oil well has been drilled near Beau- 


United States, and is equalled only by the famous wells of 
Russia. 

The export of wheat from the United States to Ger- 
many for the first eleven months of last year were 
5,478,330 bushels, out of a total export of 88,192,462 
bushels, or 6.2 per cent. of the total exportation. 

There were 469 deaths in this city last week, reported 
by the Board of Health. This is 35 less than the corres- 
ponding week of 1900. Of the foregoing, 239 were males 
and 230 females: 52 died of consumption of the lungs ; 
54 of inflammation of the lungs and surrounding mem- 
branes; 21 of diphtheria; 15 of cancer; 10 of apoplexy, and 
7 of typhoid fever. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 10%c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.35 to $2.60; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.30 to $3.50; Western winter, straight, 
$3.45 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.65 to $4.00; city mills, 
straight, $3.50 to $3.65. 

GraIn—No. 2 red wheat, 76 to 763c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42? to 43c. 
No. 2 white oats, 334c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5% to 54c.; good, 54 to 5c. ; me- 
dium, 4% to 54c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 4% to 43c.; good, 44 to 44c.; 
common, 2% to 3c.; spring lambs, 5 to 64c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 74 to 7#c. 












































geria, stranded near Faraman, France, early on the morn- 
ing of the 7th instant, during a violent storm. The crew 
and passengers numbered 102 persons, who were huddled 
together in the forward part of the vessel, the stern 
having sunk in the quicksands, thus elevating the bow 
slightly. Owing to great violence of the waves, no boats 
could be launched, and the life-saving crews and fisher- 
men who were assembled on the shore were equally un- 
successful in their attempts to reach the wreck, although 
repeated efforts were made. After 96 hours of helpless- 
ness, during which time the waves continually broke over 
the wreck, and the supply of food was almost exhausted, 
the wind died down and the life-savers were able to reach 
the wreck, bringing all off in safety, though a number of 
the passengers were prostrated from fatigue and cold. 
The accident was due to mistaking the Faraman Light 
for the Planier Light, a mistake which has caused the 
loss and wreck of more than twenty steamers and given 
to the coast the name of “‘ The Mariners’ Graveyard.” 
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FoREIGN—The French steamer Russie from Oran, Al- 


British Under Secretary of War, Lord Raglan, declares 


officially that the condition of affairs in South Africa “ ab- 
solutely forbids prophecy, and that in some respects it is 
worse than war.” 


Despatches from Sebastopol depict the sufferings of 


3,000 snowbound passengers on ten trains throughout the 
Southwest as being extreme. One train was inaccessible 
for a whole week, and others for two and three days. 
The passengers were largely school children and people 
going home for the holidays. The blizzard raged for 
over one hundred hours, over the whole of Southern Russia. 
On some of the trains food gave out, and when the rail- 
ways were reached, the women and children were suffer- 
ing greatly with hunger. Drifts 35 feet deep were en- 
countered, and the government sent 3,000 troops north, 
from Odessa, with shovels, and a regiment south from 
Kieff. Eighteen thousand troops have been engaged in 
the work of clearing the line. 


Northern ice floes drifting along the Atlantic coast 


now threaten to blockade St. John’s. They are already 
within sight of the port. The coast steamer Virginia, 
bound north with provisions for coast settlements, was 
compelled to abandon the voyage owing to her inability to 1 
penetrate the ice barrier. Incoming vessels report that 

the floes are sweeping outward toward the track of the 
transatlantic steamers, and are likely to reach the latitude 

of Cape Race next week. 


Some of the finest sugar mills in the world, costing 


$1,000,000 each, are found in Hawaii, and there are 
planters in the islands who produce say $800 worth of 
sugar, and $500 worth of rice to the acre. 


The Rheinisch Westphaelische Zeitung asserts that an 


electrical firm has made successful experiments in utiliz- 
ing the power of waves to generate electricity for light- 
ing buoys. 


De Witte, the Russian minister of Finance says: “ Rus- 


sia is working for the pacification of the disturbed dis- 
tricts and for the restoration of good relations with China, 
and, as soon as her immediate and urgent duties have 


been accomplished, she will withdraw her troops from 
Pekin and proceed to reduce the military forces in Man- 


churia.” 


Mail advices from Demarara report large finds of dia- 
monds in the interior of British Guiana. A company has 
been formed in England to work the claims. 

Within the century the population of the world has 
doubled. The population of the United States has been 
multiplied by fourteen. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. m., and 2.50 
and 4.32 r.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup'’t. 


A BELL TELEPHONE (local and long distance) Pay Sta- 
tion has been established at Friends’ Bookstore, for the 
convenience of Friends generally, and the public. 

Number 63-02. 
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Diep, of heart failure, on the twenty-sixth day of 
Twelfth Month, 1900, at his home near Yadkinville, N. 
C., NATHAN H. VESTAL, a member of the religious Society 
of Friends. A wife, three children and many friends 
mourn their loss. ‘ 


—— 
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